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KING LEAR. 



This tragedy was produced at the Globe Theatre in 
the spring of 1606. There was an elder play, under 
the title of King Leir y which was entered on the 
Stationer's register in 1594, and had been played by 
Henslowe's company in 1593. There is but little 
doubt that Shakspere derived some hints from the 
elder play, particularly in relation to the character of 
the faithful enduring Kent. From the chronicle of 
Holinshed the chief materials have been derived, 
though the catastrophe of Shakspere's tragedy differs 
from all other accounts. In 1608, three editions were 
published of Lear, which is really one of the greatest 
of all tragedies, though it is not composed only of 
tragic elements. Parental love and filial ingratitude 
are the leading features of the tragedy, and out of 
their development is evolved all the results of this 
tragedy of tragedies, which is really sublime, and 
may be "judged to be the most perfect specimen of 
the dramatic art existing in the world." 

The fool is a splendid set-off to the sorrows of the 
fallen monarch, and he also serves to render those 
sorrows more impressive than they otherwise would be. 
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The introduction of the fool is a wonderful example of 
the dramatic power of Shakspere, and shows how 
clearly and completely he was versed in true dramatic 
construction. In this tragedy, the fool differs from all 
the other fools and clowns in Shakspere. The poet 
hath carefully prepared for his introduction, and he 
makes him a portion of the pathos which is so 
strongly developed in this play. His babblings, 
characterised as they are by wildness, add most 
forcibly to the contrast and deepen the interest in 
this great tragedy. Who but Shakspere could have 
conceived and rendered the power, might and 
majesty of nature in convulsions, combined with such 
a knowledge of humanity as that which he has here 
displayed. Physical nature is in a state of constant 
contention, and a like result is found in the moral 
world. In Act in. we se-e the fullest development of 
the storminess of human passions, the instability of 
moral worth, combined with elemental strife, in 
which " hurricanoes spout," and the "all-shaking 
thunder" almost smites "flat the thick rotundity of 
the world." 

The passions of Lear weave the web by which he 
is enmeshed and bring on those events which lead to 
those consequences fatal to himself and to his family, 
for the guilty and the innocent suffer alike and their 
deaths are involved in the catastrophe. So it is with 
nearly all the other characters with which the 
tragedy abounds; and the higher those passions 
are carried the more fully they are developed in 
action, the greater is their fascination, and the 
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more completely are we absorbed in the result. 
Tragedy is said to be the refiner of the passions by 
awakening pity, and this is so ; and there is no 
tragedy written by Shakspere that more completely 
fulfils this condition. The sorrows of Lear, though 
they are brought on and caused by the violence of 
his passions and the impetuosity of his temper, — the 
result of the possession of unlimited authority, the 
misfortunes of Cordelia and the punishment of 
Gloucester, develope a high state of tragic feeling, 
which is still further increased by the period in which 
the tragedy is laid ; a period in which savage 
barbarity is combined with some heroic feeling, thus 
producing those special circumstances in which the 
horrors and terrible incidents of the tragedy could 
be possible ; a period in which the vile natures of 
Regan and Goneril could find room for development, 
and a period in which acts of the most savage 
character, and deeds of the most cruel kind could 
be performed The entanglement wove by the 
passions in this tragedy is most complete ; the horror 
of the acts and deeds which are enacted is of the 
most intense character, producing an impression of 
the most powerful kind. There is no opportunity 
afforded to avoid the natural result of such entangle- 
ment, and the higher and loftier the passions are 
carried, the more their influence is expanded and felt, 
and the more tragic is the result. 

In I.ear the tragic element is carried to its utmost 
limits, and ^hakspere, ever true to himself and to the 
law of humanity, does not in this effort of his 
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all other dramatists, for in Lear he attained the 
highest excellence of his art : it is a tragedy containing 
the truest development of the highest poetic genius ; 
and nothing less than the existence of such power 
and the practice thereof could have grappled with 
the greatness of the circumstances, could have seized 
upon the incidents, depicted the passions, determined 
the motives, and have shown the fulness of the know- 
ledge of humanity in its treatment. The phase of 
humanity in this tragedy is of such a character that 
it is true to the period it represents, and it is also true 
to all other periods wherein passion, not reason, is 
the guiding star. It is a humanity, not of a culti- 
vated character, a humanity but little removed from 
the worship of fetishism, owning no moral law nor 
religious feeling, but only a love of self; and this love 
of self, resulting as it does in selfish acts, tears 
asunder the strongest ties of nature. Relationship of 
blood, family feeling, parental respect, are all 
sacrificed to the mighty passions which for ever mark 
the existence of humanity. These are so wrought 
out and brought in serious contact with each other, 
and so great is the shock, that the natural boundaries 
of humanity are invaded by these monsters who slay 
each other, who, had they alone remained successful, 
would have fulfilled the words of Albany, that — 

" Humanity must perforce prey on itself, 

Like monsters of the deep." 

The position occupied by Lear, his rank, — " every 
nch a king,"— would not and could not allow of con- 
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tradiction, and it also must not be forgotten that his 
temperament was of that fierce turbulent character, 
that it could not bear to be opposed ; in fact, would not 
and could not brook opposition. The circumstances 
of the period in which the time of the tragedy is laid, 
were of such a peculiar character that they would 
materially tend to foster and encourage manifesta- 
tions of turbulence and self-will. Lear possessed no 
self-control, — he was never master of himself; and 
his position greatly served to increase this evil 
tendency, so that it became a fixed habit. His con- 
stant success, the ever-ready compliance with which 
his commands were executed, each and all, added to 
the strength of this fatal habit, so much so, that it 
completely blinded his powers of perception and 
Imost destroyed whatever power of reflection he had 
■er possessed. His course of action towards his 
Idren was only calculated to produce hypocrisy, 
especially in those who were possessed of 
similar turbulent and imperious feelings as himself; 
and this turbulence of feeling was a characterisation 
of the age. His nature was naturally irritable, and 
the flattery and adulation with which he was always 
received served strongly to increase his irritability. 
It also further served to obscure his mental vision, to 
prevent him from detecting that which the tongue 
only uttered, the loyality of lip, not that of the heart. 
This is evidenced in his acceptance of the professions 
of Goneril and Regan, and in his rejection of the true 
filial love of Cordelia. The form of test he applies, is 
also a result of the state and manner in which he had 
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Id have his 



so long been accustomed to live. He would 
daughters say, "which of you doth love us most" — 

" That we our largest bounty may extend, 
Where nature doth with merit challenge." 

The answers he receives from the two eldest are sucl 
that they serve to gratify the vanity and onesidednes 
of his nature ; they are in accordance with that whicl 
he wishes to have said, and also in unison with wha 
he holds should be said. The answer of Goneril is of 
that pompous assertive character, that in itself 
conveys no sense of the possession of true filial love 
it is too high flown to be true, for her love is "more 
than words can wield ; " it is " dearer than eye-sight, 
space and liberty, beyond what can be valued ; " i 
is " a love that makes breath poor and speech unable 
beyond all manner of so much, I love you." Regan*: 
answer is of a similar character to her elder sister, fo 
she is " made up of that self-metal," and in " her trui 
heart" "she names my very deed of love, only she 
comes too short." These loud professions satisfy the 
wishes of Lear ; they are as sweetest music to his 
ears, for they are what he wanted to be said ; and hi: 
highest and fullest expectations are thus fulfilled. I 
is owing to this prepossession of his thoughts that hi: 
anger is awakened against Cordelia, who, true to 
herself and equally true to Lear, cannot admit that 
she loves her father wholly. She readily admits t< 
what extent she is hound to him :— 



" You have begot me, bred r 
Return those duties back as 
Obey you, love you, and mos 



.re right fit. 
honour you. 



Unlike her s 
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nlike her sisters, she holds — 

Haply when I shall wed 
That lord whose hand mast take ray plight shall caiTy 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty : 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sister, 
To love my father all." 

With this feeling her heart is filled, and though she 
is told that she is "young and so untender," she still 
affirms with true modesty " so young, my lord, and 
true." This answer fully arouses the fierce passions of 
Lear, who disclaims " all paternal care,'' "propinquity 
and property of blood," and avows that henceforth he 
will hold her "as a stranger to my heart and me." 

I He exclaims — 
" Avoid my sight, 
So be my grave, my peace, as here I give 
Her father's heart from her." 
The interruptions of honest Kent add but fuel to 
the fire, so increasing its intensity that Lear is com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the absolute storminess of 
his passions. This " hideous rashness " is not, 
however, checked by Kent's interposition, the 
" doom " of Cordelia is not averted ; and the faithful 
servitor who has "ever honoured" the king, whom 
he has " loved as my father, as my master followed," 
doomed to banishment under penalty of death 
hould his " banished trunk " be found in the dominion 
t the expiration often days. 

The passionate nature of Lear is again aroused, 

nd its violence and fury is of the most terrible 

iracter when he discovers how he is being treated 

r Goneril, who complains of his "iuso.le.XYt teAvw^;' 
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of his " all-licensed fool," of the " endured riots " that 
have now grown " fearful ; " of his " knights ant 
squires " who are " so deboshed and bold," that her 
" graced palace " hath become " more like a tavern c 
a brothel." He invokes upon her head "sterility" 
and wishes that from "her dewgate body, " no babe 
should spring "to honour her." Should she, however, 
" teem " — 






He call her "degenerate bastard," and says he has a 
daughter, Regan, left, who when she hears of this, 
will, "with her nails," "flay" her " wolvish visage." 
The curse on Goneril is an exaggeration on that of 
Cordelia, and it is but repeated on Regan with 
increased emphasis. Though "full of grief as age, 
he will " not bear it tamely ; " he would be touched 
" with noble anger," so that he would have ' 
venges " on these " unnatural hags ; " and rather than 
"weep" he would his heart should "break into < 
thousand flaws." 

Lear's madness is a natural result of such a con 
stituted mind undergoing such a strong unnatural 
strain ; for the circumstances in which he is placed, 
his misconception of the conduct of his daughter 
Cordelia ; the base ingratitude, the " sharp-toothed 
unkindness " of Goneril and Regan ; his sinking from 
a state of wealth and luxury to extreme poverty ; left 
to battle with the elements less stormy than his own 
passions, he becomes insensible to everything and to 
everybody except the fool ; he feels that his brain 
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being unhinged, and that he is drifting into a state of 
mental existence which he constantly dreads, — a state 
of incipient madness. He is thoroughly cognisant of 
the violence of his temper, and he dreads that in one 
of its stormy outbursts madness will be the result. He 
implores "sweet heaven" to spare him this great evil: 
t& Keep me in temper, I would not be mad." He feels 
■that when " the mind " doth " suffer with the body," 
he must " forbear," that " we are not ourselves" when 
we are so. This thought is ever growing within him, 
until its outward manifestation taketh place in words, 
and he feels that which he most dreaded is about to 
be realized, when he quits the scene, exclaiming — 

O fool, I shall go mad." 
In the following scene, though the winds blow, 

cataracts and hurricanoes spout," and the "all- 
shaking thunder smite flat the thick rotundity of the 
world," yet Lear feels that his " wits begin to turn ; " 
that "the tempest" in his mind is more powerful 
than the strength of the storm without; that "where 
the greater malady is fixed, the lesser is scarce felt " 
"Filial ingratitude," the acts and deeds of Goneril 
and Regan, the thinking on these is the "way mad- 
ness lies," and his "two daughters" are evermore 
within his thoughts. " O Regan, Goneril." The 
faithful Kent does not fail to see that this constant 
thinking by Lear on his treatment by his daughters 
will drive him into madness, for he tries to stop all 
allusions to such proceedings, and he begs Gloucester 
to "importune him once more to go," for "his wits 
to unsettle." Gloucester, to whom Kent 
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appeals, is nearly as mad as the king, for, the truth r 
tell, " grief hath crazed " his wits. In the next seer 
the climax is reached ; " for all the power of his wi 
have given way to his impatience," his judgment ar 
reason become overpowered, and he sinks into th; 
dread state that he has been constantly imploring 1 
be saved from. The reality of Lear's madness cau; 
the tears of Edgar to flow, the sham is overcome b 
the true, so much so, that Edgar fears that it 
" mar his counterfeiting," so deeply is he moved 
the sad exhibition of the real madness of Lear. I 
this unfortunate state Kent has to hurry away h 
royal master to save his life, though the rest tha 
" might yet have balmed his broken sinews," rim 
nor circumstance " will not allow." Lear is now "a 
mad as the vexed sea," and so he continues; ar 
though Gloucester knows him by " the trick of th; 
voice," he knows not Gloucester when he first sei 
him, nor does he discover the loss of Gloucester's eyi 
until he is told thereof. " Reason and madness " ai 
so interwoven and combined that where the on 
begins and the other leaves ofF cannot well be deter 
mined, and Lear becomes a " natural fool of fortune, 
"cut to the brain." From this "state of his bereavei 
sense " he is partially removed by the help of " ou 
foster-nurse of nature," "repose," and by the effort 
of the skilful surgeon whom Cordelia hath called in t 
aid in the cure of "the good man's distress," so tha 
" his ungoverned rage " shall not " dissolve the life. 
His "untuned and jarring senses are once moi 
brought into a state of moderate calmness," and "th 
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great rage" " is killed in him," so that his knowledge 
of himself and of others is made most manifest. He 
knows that he " is a very foolish old man, he knows 
"this lady to be my child Cordelia," and he also asks 
for their forbearance because he is " old and foolish," 
and begs they will " forget and forgive." The death 
of her whose life had been given to aid him in his mis- 
fortunes, and to comfort him in his sorrows, awakens 
once more his passionate nature, and he reviles those 
who had best loved him and best had served him. He 
calls them " murderers, traitors all " in the fury of 
his passion, which is so raging that at first he fails to 
discern those by whom he is surrounded. This dis- 
play of passion is however very transitory, and the 
gentler side of his nature is quickly manifested. He 
is " old now, and these same crosses spoil " him ; and 
though his "eyes are not of the best," he recognises 
Kent, and bids him "welcome hither" for the services 
he has rendered. This is his last display of sanity : 
his brain wholly gives way under the pressure of his 
sea of troubles ; he babbles " of his poor fool " who 
" is hanged," then of life, and then of her who hath 
" no breath at all," and quietly passes out of exis- 
tence, exclaiming,— 

" Look on her, look her lips : 
Look there ! look there." 

Kent the faithful : Kent the true. Free of 
thought and speech no threats or fear of conse- 
quences deter him from speaking that which he 
conceives to be right. Under all circumstances he is 
faithful to Lear and to Cordelia ; and he fails not to 
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tell the aged monarch of the wrong which he is doin 
to the best and truest of his family, — the silent lovin 
Cordelia, " so young and so true." The king he ] 
"ever honoured," loved as his father, as his " mast 
followed," and as his "great patron thought on 
prayers ; " and when that patron, false to himse 
threatens him with vengeance because he seeks 
prevent him doing a great wrong, he is not to 1 
moved from his purpose, " be Kent unmannerly whe 
Lear is mad." His duty teaches him not to " dread 
speak" "when majesty stoops to folly;" and he bic 
the aged king to reverse the doom, " and in thy be. 
consideration check the hideous rashness." His 1 
he ever "held but as a pawn to wage against tl 
enemies of his king," nor does he " fear to lose it " 
when the safety of the king is "the motive." He 
does not shrink when Lear threatens personally I 
slay him, but bids him so to act, — 

" Do, kill thy physician and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy doom ; 
Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat 
I'll tell thee thou dost evil." 

Banished for his persistence he feels no dread of ] 
position ; he shows no craven care for himself, bu 
only for that dear " maid," who hast justly thought 
" and hast most rightly said." 

Kent ever firm to his purpose, he resolves 
"serve where" he "dost stand condemned;" ; 
that his " good intent " may be carried through ! 
that full issue," he doth conceal his "likeness," z 
runs the risk of death, taking service with Lear 
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' who professes " to be no less than " he 
doth seem ; who "can keep honest counsel," "to love 
him that is honest," and to "serve him truly that 
will put " him " in trust." Throughout all the un- 
pleasant and evil circumstances which surround the 
career of the self-deposed monarch, Kent never 
swerves from his duty, nor in the course of action he 
has marked out. His plain speaking and his 
abhorrence of knavery bring trouble upon himself, 
for he gets a rogue's punishment in the stocks 
because he will not flatter the weak Cornwall, and 
dislikes the countenance of such a knave as 
Oswald," who •' wears a sword," though he wears no 
honesty. Through want and woe his whole powers 
are ever directed to the advantage of Lear and 
Cordelia, nor does he fail to seize upon all occasions 
when they may serve the purpose he has in view. 
He is nearly overcome when the brain of Lear yields 
and gives way to his "impatience," and he is prompt 
in action when he learns the plot concocted against 
the wit-riven Lear, and with the aid of the fool, 
though " oppressed nature sleeps," he hurries with 
him to a place of safety. "Good Kent," "the 
noble Kent," are titles that are fully his due, for his 
faithfulness is as proverbial as is his truthfulness and 
honesty ; and though his efforts on behalf of Lear and 
Cordelia are not successful, he has done his best to 
serve. He is quite overcome by the death of Lear, 
though to him " the wonder is " he hath "endured so 
long." The " gored state," in conjunction with 
Edgar, he is called upon to sustain ; but he feels that 
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past circumstances have unfitted him for such work 
his own physical state also tells him that he cannc 
undertake the task, and sorrowfully he answers th 
invitation of Albany, by saying-, 

. " I have a journey, sir, shortly to go, 
My master calls me, I must not say No." 

Gloucester is a weak, impetuous and credulous man 
prone to accept and easily deceived. His weakne: 
is made most apparent by the readiness he evinces i 
believing in the representations made against hi 
own son Edgar, though he professes that he " i 
tenderly and entirely loves him." Parental love is 
passion so powerful, that had Gloucester possessi 
this feeling in any great degree, he would hav 
repelled with scorn the insinuations of the tempter 
Edmund. With him the feeling was of so sligh 
a nature, that it was easily overcome by a 
appeal to another of Ms weak points, — his natur; 
impetuosity. His violent outbreaks of tempe 
as manifested in his language, serves to demon 
st rate the impetuosity of his passions and th 
hastiness with which he arrives at his conclusions 
His words ar^ harsh, violent and unfatherly, fo 
he calls Edgar an "unnatural, detested, brutis' 
villain," " bids that he be apprehended," and com 
mands the plotter "seek him out" and "frame th 
business after" his "own wisdom." His credulous 
ness is also shown in his full reliance on planetar 
influences, for he believes that the " late eclipses 
" portend no good ; " and that " this villain of min 
comes under the prediction" "of father again; 
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child " and " son against father." The time is out of 
joint, he has " seen the best," and nought but 
"treachery and all ruinous disorders" will follow. 
Honesty is no longer esteemed, for is not the "noble 
and true-hearted Kent" sent into banishment, and 
"his offence, honesty" His impetuosity is also 
evidenced in the rapid manner in which he passes 
from one mental condition to another, and in the 
extreme harshness of his course of action. Edgar 
shall not in " this land" " remain uncaught," for by 
the authority of "the noble duke," he will himself 
proclaim — 

" That he which finds him shall deserve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous caitiff to the stake ; 
He that conceals him, death." 

Gloucester has but little power of discernment and 
fails to perceive the means, though they be ever so 
open, by which he is enmeshed in the bastard's net. 
So readily does he drink in the narration that he 
fully accepts its truth, and feels within himself that 
Edgar cannot have sprung from his loins. He denies 
his paternity : " I never got him," and resolves he 
will bar " all ports ; " " the villain shall not escape." 
There is, however, a natural vein of sympathy in his 
character, and this frequently manifests itself when 
he is not disturbed by the fierce whirl of his passions. 
When Cornwall sentences the disguised Kent for his 
plain speaking to be put in the stocks " till noon," he 
interferes on his behalf, and does beseech " his grace 
not so to do." He does not succeed in moving the 
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duke to change his purpose; and he then condoh 
with Kent, expresses his sorrow at his position, ar 
seeks to alleviate his burden by telling - him, 

" 'tis the duke's pleasure, 
Whose disposition, all thi3 world well knows 
Will not be rubb'd nor stopp'd. I'll entreat for thee." 

Gloucester though weak in many respects is ui 
conditionally strong in his loyalty to Lear. Whai 
ever circumstances may arise, he does not fail 
perform whatever he conceives to be his duty to hi 
sovereign, and when Lear is exposed to the fury 
elemental strife and " poor Tom's a cold," his duty 
the aged monarch will not suffer him to obey hi 
" daughter's hard commands " to bar his doors. H 
has "ventured to come" and "seek out" the kinj 
and bring him " where both food and fire is ready. 
His own sorrows begin to well up, and when he 
told the "king grows rnad," he says " I am almo: 
mad myself." Lear's painful position awakei 
thoughts of the son whom he has "outlawed from 
his " blood," because he had sought his life ; and 
feeling is still further deepened by the banishment 
the " good Kent." By this combination of painl 
incidents, generating, as they do, most painfi 
thoughts, he is completely overwhelmed, and 
cannot refrain from giving expression to his ment 
state, by owning that " grief hath crazed my wits. 
The act of sheltering Lear, the revealing of the " pli 
of death," which he has overheard, and the prom] 
action which is taken on his advice, whereby the life 
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Lear and the lives of those who follow him are saved, 
bringeth down upon him the fierce vengeance of 
Cornwall. His unswerving loyalty developes a firm- 
ness of character in the scene with the enraged duke 
and his wife Regan, that he had never before dis- 
played. He is "tied to the stake," and he boldly 
affirms why he has sent the king away ; because, he 
" would not see the cruel nails " of Regan " pluck out 
his poor old eyes ; " nor her " fierce sister," Goneril, 
"in his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs," "The 
winged vengeance" that he wishes to " overtake such 
children " he does not see carried out, for his own 
eyes by foulest deed he is deprived of, and " dark 
and comfortless " his thoughts revert to his " son 
Edmund," " to quit this horrid act." It is then that 
his cup of misery overflows, for he learns from Regan 
that he " thou callest on " "hates thee " and — 



Th. 



That made the overture of thy treasons to ti 
Who is too good to pity thee." 



iese words remove the veil by which his perceptions 
have been clouded. His follies are thus exposed, and 
this is made most poignant to his feelings by the 
fact that " Edgar was abused," and he has been but a 
tool in the hands of his bastard son Edmund, whose 
efforts have been directed with but one aim,— 

The younger ri 

The misfortunes of Gloucester combined, as they 
:, with acute physical suffering, unhinge his weak 
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mental state, and thoughts of suicide again spring u 
within him, and he feels that " as flies tu want< 
boys," so are we to the gods who " kill us fc 
their sport." He would that he should be led to th 
very brim of the "cliff," whose "high and bendin 
head" overlooks fearfully "the confined deep," an 
from that place he would " no leading need." Froi 
this fate he is rescued by his true son Edgar ; am 
the greater misfortunes of Lear, which he learns froi 
the mouth of the careworn aged monarch, completer 
banishes all such thoughts, and he implores the "eve 
gentle gods " to take his breath away, and- 
"Let 

The physical pain and mental anguish tha 
Gloucester undergoes serves to win for him sort 
amount of sympathy; this is, however, completer 
overshadowed by the " cheerless, dark and deadly 
fortunes of the woe-stricken Lear and his faithfu 
daughter Cordelia, who in the " general woe " 
this sad time" fully win and absorb the pity an( 
sympathy of all. 

Edmund is not a mere repetition of Iago ant 
Richard III., but he is truly a further illustration j 
that class of character. He is ambitious, blesset 
with outward beauty, though filled with disgust at t 
results of the illegitimacy of his origin. With hi 
strong aspirations after power is combined "a se 
phase " of freethought on all subjects, whether reli 
gious, political, or social ; and this phase of though 
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endows him with the means of accomplishing his 
desires. His own feelings of greatness are helped 
and encouraged by his mental development, and he 
fails not to seize upon opportunity instead of waiting 
upon opportunity, like the cat in the old adage. His 
connection with Regan and Goneril add to his desires 
to command and be in authority supreme, and he 
marches forward to the accomplishment of his intent, 
undeterred by circumstances and by the fear of any 
consequences of the result. He settles on his mode 
of operation, and sees the business he is required to 



He is bold in his course of knavery, and careless in 
relation to himself of what may be thought or said ; 
and in the pride of his powers he goeth straight 
forward to the end that he has in view, — self-aggran- 
disement. He strives to bend everything to his 
master-spirit, to divert all occasions to serve him in 
the struggle, totally indifferent to the misery and 
suffering he may cause to others, so long as success 
attends his efforts. He wins the confidence of 
Gloucester to the injury of Edgar, who is discarded 
by his father ; he obtains the praise of Albany by his 
service to the cause of Britain ; and his success in 
arms begets the overweening- confidence which leads 
to his overthrow by the sword of his avenging 
brother. 

Edmund possesses much of the dissimulation of 
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honest Iago, and he is also possessed of a versatilit 
of power in carrying out his plots. He hath the 
seeming; look of honesty of the subtle Italian, though 
he himself is British born. He adapts himself to 
circumstances "with a sigh like Tom of Bedlam," ant 
seizes on his cue of " vtllanous " melancholy. His 
conduct both to Gloucester and Edgar show 
power of dissimulation. His seeming desire to £ 
the cause of Edgar, by disbelieving in his repute< 
malice, awakens the harsh temper of the credulous 
Gloucester, rendering him furious in his wrath and 
blind in his judgment, and thus becoming a willing 
tool to serve Edmund's purpose, by the disinheriting 
of his lawful son, whose noble nature " is so far from 
doing harm " that it causes him to "suspect none," 
and "on whose foolish honesty" Edmund's "prac- 
tices ride easy." He hath " a smooth dispo: 
" framed to make women false ; " and this is made 
most evident by his winning the love of the fierce and 
haughty Goneril, and also her sister the " tender- 
hefted" Regan, to both of whom he had sworn 1 
love. 

Edmund is thoroughly realistic, of this wor 
truly, devoted to action, believing in material i 
fluences and acknowledging only our common mothe 
Nature. " Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to thy la 
my services are bound." He scorns the weakne: 
manifested in a belief in " planetary influence," ; 
"all we are evil in, by divine thrusting on," and hol< 
it to be an " admirable evasion " of " man to lay ] 
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goatish disposition to the change of a star." After 
the fight with Edgar, he is somewhat moved by the 
speech of his half-brother; and though to do good is 
in opposition to his " own nature," he somewhat 
repents of the injury he had sought to inflict upon the 
noble, loving, Cordelia ; and he seeks to save her life 
by sending of his sword to the captain whom he had 
chosen to execute his wishes. He, however, feels 
that with himself " the time " " is past," and he quits 
the world fully satisfied with his own conduct therein, 
and firmly convinced that death is the be-all and the 
end -all of existence. 

Edgar, the lawful son of Gloucester, offers a strong 
contrast to his half-brother Edmund, There is none 
of the swelling import, the insatiate desire to com- 
mand, to be found in his character. He loves his 
father Gloucester; though to his father "he is no 
dearer than Edmund." He is legitimate, "a son by 
order of law," the elder by a year, open in all his 
professions and equally so in his course of action. 
He is without guile and without suspicion, so that he 
easily falls a victim to the machinations of Edmund, 
who obtains the ear of the '* credulous " Gloucester. 
Edgar, though brave and valiant in arms, in craft and 
cunning, is but a child when he comes in contact with 
the guile of Edmund. Pure in his own thoughts, 
innocent of those practices which are marked by 
baseness and treachery, he suspects not others, and 
he readily complies with Edmund's request to forbear 
his father's presence, until " time hath qualified the 
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heat of his displeasure," " titl the speed of his rag 
goes slower"; thus acting because he believes in 
Edmund, whom he looks upon as an "honest man.' 
Through his simplicity he falls into the trap laid for 
him, and his flight confirms his father in the bad 
opinion he has formed of his conduct. So thoroughly 
convinced is Gloucester of his guilt, that 
looks upon him as " a murderous caitiff," wh 
should be brought to the stake, and that whoevei 
should seek to conceal him as worthy of deatl 
The plot against Edgar is made complete 
"the strange news" which Cornwell has heard 
and by the answers of Gloucester to the enquiries 
of Regan, "did my father's godson seek your life 
"O lady, lady, shame would have it hid." That 1 
was a companion of the "riotous knights" wl 
waited upon Lear also serves to add to the externa 
circumstances of his guilt, for it is "they who have 
put him on the old man's death to have the waste ant 
spoil of his revenues." The rapidity of action en 
gendered by Cornwell's command, the proclamation 
of outlawry, and also of the decree that if he be took 
" he shall never more be feared of doing harm," 
entirely change his circumstances and condition 
For him " no port is free," and most unusual vigilance 
is used to guard each place of exit whereby he might 
escape. To assure his preservation he is compelled 
to " take the basest and most poorest shape that ever 
penury, in contempt of man, brought near to beast.' 
With grimy face and " hair in knots," a roaring Tom 
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of Bedlam he doth become, and under this disguise 
he works his ends, accomplishes his desires, exposes 
the false and makes safe the true. 

The character of Edgar in the early part of the 
tragedy is a little at variance with the troublous times, 
with the vexed condition of the state, and also his 
descent from the passionate Gloucester. He is not, 
however, composed of such material that he will pa- 
tiently endure the evil circumstances in which he has 
been cast by his simplicity and innocence. The 
burning wrongs under which he suffers, the physical 
misery he has to undergo destroy his weakness, and 
make him truly great and noble. The " bloody pro- 
clamation" lights the purifying fire, and serves as the 
chief cause in effecting the transformation. It is 
through his being brought in contact with misery 
more painful than his own, that Edgar is taught the 
important lesson of the sweetness, the usefulness, and 
nobleness of life ; and that it is better that " we 
the pain of death would hourly die, rather than die at 
once." This is in accordance with the thought of 
Hamlet, — it is better to "bear those ills we have;" 
thus exhorting man to display fortitude and manliness 
instead of the weaker and more coward-like policy — 
that of committing suicide. By these trials the fullest 
development of his character is produced, so that he 
wins our sympathies for the misfortunes he has to un- 
dergo, and our admiration for the manner in which he 
rises above and conquers adverse circumstances by 
being to himself and truth, always true. 
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In the relation between Edgar and Edmund, 
well as that between Lear and his daughters, the 
words of Cordelia are thoroughly appropriate :— 

" Time shall unfold what plated cunning hides." 
This is most fully and completely shown to be the 
case, for the vile plottitigs of Goneril and Regan i 
relation to their father, and in relation to each other 
in Edmund in relation to Gloucester and Edgar, are 
each and all unfolded by time, and the cover of thei 
"faults" is torn away, and foul shame and detestation 
await upon their deeds and their names. 

Albany is a weak and indecisive man, compose! 
of " a milky gentleness," totally unfitted for troubloi 
times. He is also " attasked for want of wisdom 
lacking clearness of vision, accepting things as the 1 
are and desirious of moving in the even tenour of r 
way. He is but a puppet in the hands of his wr 
Goneril, who skilfully conceals from him the pm-po- 
she is seeking to accomplish, and desires that 
should " never afflict " himself " to know the cause, 
but to " let his disposition have that scope that dotagi 
gives it." He is somewhat in awe of his fierce lai 
for whom he bears " great love," and he is rath 
alarmed at her suggestions that Lear should "he 
our lives in mercy." He thinks that she "may fea 
too far," and it were better not so to do. E 
however, does not display a decided opposition to Y 
views as far as he can perceive them, but rath 
tacitly assents to the course of action she intends 
adopt of writing her "sister" Regan what L& 
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"hath uttered," feeling assured that she will not 
" sustain him and his hundred knights " when she has 
shown " the unfitness " thereof. Though troubled 
about the result, he yields to the forcibleness of her 
character : — 

" he cannot tell, 
Striving to better, oft we mar what's well." 

He is "guiltless" and "ignorant" of any desire to 
injure the aged monarch, and when he learns what 
his wife and Regan have done to their father, he 
takes no steps " to tame these vile offences," but 
leaves it to heaven to accomplish the work. He uses 
harsh words tohis wife, tells her she is "afiend," and 
that her "woman's shape doth shield her." There is 
also a want of manliness and courage in Albany ; he 
is no redresser of wrongs, for he would that vengeance 
should proceed from heaven and not from him. He 
"never yet was valiant" where he "could not be 
honest," and he is un determinate because he fears 
" most just heavy causes make oppose." He is " full 
of alteration and self-reproving," thus preventing 
action ; and in the fight against the French invaders 
the victory is mainly due to the " valiant strain " of 
the bastard Edmund. When the conclusion of the 
tragedy is arrived at amid " general woe," he feels his 
own inability " the gored state to sustain," regrets 
" the weight of this sad time must " be obeyed, for — 

" we that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long." 

Cornwell presents a marked contrast to Albany, 
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for he is harsh, impulsive, fiery and impetuous, 
accepts as truth that which he is told, and proceed 
to act upon such acceptance, not seeking to reasoi 
on or enquire into the truth or non-truth of the 
statement. It is thus he acts with regard to Edgai 
when told of the so-called outrage upon Edmund, 
He enquires if Edgar " is pursued," not if he ! 
guilty, and affirms, "if he be taken, he shall never 
more be feared of doing harm." He then proceeds to 
" commend" the "virtue and obedience" of Edmund, 
and expresses his desire to seize upon his services, for 
" natures of such deep trust we shall much need." In 
the quarrel between Oswald and Kent he bids the 
latter to be silent, calls him " a beastly knave," 
who " affects a saucy roughness," harbouring " raon 
craft and more corrupt " intents " than twenty sill 
observants " who " stretch their dishes nicely." 
fully accepts the statement of the lying slave Oswald 
bids them " fetch forth the stocks," therein he i 
have placed this "reverent braggart," this "ancient 
stubborn knave" who is "too old to learn." 
noon," " till night, and all night, too," Kent is con 
demned •' to set therein," for it is " the duke' 
pleasure," and " his disposition, all the world 1 
knows, will not be rubbed nor stopped." The harsh 
ness and imperiousness of his disposition leads to I 
death, for in his fury at what he conceives to be thi 
treachery of Gloucester, he determines to destroy I 
sight. He is made furious by the taunts of his agi 
victim, who says that he hopes to "see wingi 
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vengeance overtake" the deeds of Goneril and Regan. 
One of Cornwall's own villains seeks to prevent his 
cruel deed, and though he does not succeed, being 
slain in the attempt, the "hurt " he gives to the duke 
proves most " untimely," for that " harmful stroke," 
" plucked him into the path of dusty death." 

Oswald is a true example of a faithful servitor of 
this early period of our country's history. It is not 
within his province to reason why, but to execute 
that which his lord or his lady may direct him to do. 
To all the commands that he receives from Goneril, 
he answers " very well, madam," and he constantly 
seeks to carry them out, though in doing so his con- 
duct is apt to endanger his own safety. The " weary 
negligence" and the "colder looks" which he and his 
" fellows " put on in the presence of Lear, arouse the 
anger of the self-deposed monarch, who calls him 
"slave" and "cur;" and when he expostulates 
against such language and dares to " bandy looks," he 
is called " rascal," struck by Lear, tripped up by 
Kent and then bundled from the royal presence. He 
is the chosen messenger of Goneril, and when 
engaged in the performance of the duties involved in 
the commands of his mistress, he has to undergo the 
fierce railings of Kent, whose stock of ill-names and 
abusive epithets is most liberally applied ; so much 
so, that Oswald cannot refrain from calling him a 
"monstrous fellow" "thus to rail on one that is 
neither known of thee, nor knows thee." He is 
answered by blows, and is only saved from further 
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punishment by the intervention of Edmund, Cornwall 
and Regan. By Lear, Oswald is held as " a slave 
whose easy borrowed pride dwells in fickle grace o 
her he follows." He is "a varlet" and "detestec 
groom," whose readiness of obedience to the will anc 
desires of Goneril, be they right or be they wrong, 
infamous in his sight. Faithful to the duty he under- 

I takes, he is ready to commit any crime he may be 
asked to do. He would not shrink from committing 
murder if it suited his purpose so to do, and he is 
prevented from the perpetration of one, not by any 
compunction of conscience, but by the strong arm ol 
Edgar. Oswald seizes upon the blind and 
Gloucester as " a proclaimed prize," determines thai 
he shall die, for his " eyeless head " will serve ' 
raise " his " fortunes." He tells him his "sword is 
out that must destroy thee," when Edgar interposes ; 
they fight and Oswald is slain. He is really ' 
serviceable villain," duteous to the vices of Goneril 
and faithful to Edmund. True unto death to those 
by whom he is employed, in his last breath he bids 
Edgar take his purse, and if he would thrive "give 
the letters" he has about him "to Edmund earl of 
Gloucester." 

The characters of the dukes of Burgundy and 
France afford a splendid contrast. Though not of 
prominent importance in the development of the 
tragedy, yet they are essential to its completeness. 
The selfishness of he of Burgundy is made most 
manifest, for his love is not of that nature, for weal or 
woe, that would be willing to accept the one whoir 
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he professes to love. When the changed circum- 
stances of Cordelia in relation to her dowry are 
made known to him, his ardour begins to cool, and 
" he craves no more than what Lear had offered ; " 
and when he learns that she is " dowered " only with 
her father's " curse," he cannot make " election 
on such conditions." On being appealed to by 
his rival, "will you have her?" he asks Lear "to 
give that portion which " he himself " proposed," and 
when the aged monarch refuses so to do, he refuses to 
take her ; and, since she has " lost a father," so must 
she "lose a husband." The anger and enmity dis- 
played by Lear towards Cordelia serves to increase 
the warmth of passion of the duke of France towards 
the tender, true and loving princess. Unlike he 
of Burgundy, there is no hollow-profession, no loyalty 
only of the lip, but a true manly feeling of love of 
Cordelia for her own worth and not for the wealth 
and power she was likely to bring him as her dower. 
Had he have acted otherwise, his conduct would have 
been a departure from what he most distinctly affirms, 
that "love is not love when it is mingled with regards 
that stand aloof from the entire point," and he avows 
that she is " most rich being poor." True to the old 
proverb that " love conquers all things," "dowerless" 
as she is, and thrown as it were by " chance " to him, 
she shall "be queen of us, of ours, and our fair 
France ; " and no " dukes of watery Burgundy " shall 
ever wrest from him "this unprized precious maid." 

The character of Cordelia is one of the most 
beautiful of the great master'y creations, and one of 
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the most difficult for any actress to represent, 
actress who may undertake this part must be perfect! 
natural ; she must not descend to any of the trickerie! 
of her art; she must "be gentle, kind, innocent am 
affectionate, "of all compounded;" with a sweetness 
in her articulation, — for the voice of Cordelia is ' 
soft, gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman." 
Cordelia is full of truth, and constancy to the truth, 
and she cannot heave her heart into her mouth, 
the truth, " nor more nor less," will she speak, what- 
ever be the cost. Cordelia is wanting in 
glibness and oily art, to speak and purpose not; 
what the intends, she will do before she speaks then 
on. She is glad that she has not " such a tongue," 
" though not to have it " has " lost her father's love.'' 
Her " fortunes " may be marred ; yet gently though 
firmly she says in answer to her father's query, 
love and most honour you," and then adds — 

" Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 

They love you all > Haply, when 1 shall wed, 

That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty : 

Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters. 

To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes thy heart with this ? 

Cor. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true." 

The wrong which her father enacts towards 1 
when he disclaims all " paternal care," holds her ' 
a stranger " to his heart, and leaves her " shorn | 
her fair proportion," does not ruffle her gentlene* 
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. preserves this eminent quality. With 
<> is combined truthfulness of speech, and 
ilities so prepossess he of France, who 
seeing the " cold neglect " into which she has fallen, 
determines to " seize upon " her and her " virtues," 
for his love " hath enkindled to such inflamed 
respect," that nothing "can buy this unprized 
precious maid of" him. When bidding her sisters 
farewell, though she has suffered by their professing 
tongues, she is " loath to call " their " faults as they 
are named." In sorrow, not in anger, doth she part 
with them, bidding them "use well our father," and 
though she wishes she stood — 

" within his grace, 
I would prefer him to a better place," 

she kindly bids farewell to both, with " well may you 
prosper." When she learns of the ill-treatment which 
her father had received from her " two sisters," it does 
not move her anger, she does not indulge in rage, 
there is no " hideous rashness " in her nature, What 
they have done only moves her " patience and her 
sorrow," and in a true womanly way she yields to her 
feelings, and then resolves that nothing shall be 
wanting on her part to save her father, for above 
everything rises her filial feeling. She has no thought 
for herself, " no blown ambition incites her to arms ; " 
on the contrary, she is moved to action by " love, dear 
love," " our aged father's right," and by her natural 
hate of all wrong doing. She would that the "kind 
gods" should cure the "great breach," and wind up 
" the untuned and jarring senses " of her dear father, 
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She knows by whom this ill result has been wrought 
but in the tenderness and gentleness of her naturt 
she does not revile her "two sisters," who hav 
caused " the violent harms" in the "reverence" 
to her father, and she fervently hopes that the 
"medicine" of "restoration" will hang upon, her 
lips, so that by kissing she may repair the wrong. 
Though defeated in battle, her object is accomplished, 
for she feels and knows that she has saved her fathei 
from " the rack of this rough world." 

The two daughters of Lear, Goneril and Regan 
are two of the worst specimens of womankind thai 
were ever drawn by the dramatist. They are both 
marked by malignity, lust, treachery and ingratitude 
of the foulest and deepest character. The elder 
" fierce-eyed " Goneril, is evidently the strongest anc 
most powerful for evil of the two, for it is she who 
suggests action and points out the way to accomplis 
certain desires. She possesses great influence ovei 
her sister Regan, by the mere force of her strong will 
and also from the fact of her being the elder borr 
Her efforts are constantly directed to the advantaj 
of her self-gratification, to accomplish which, fathei 
sisters, and husband, she is willing to sacrifice. She 
has for her husband a weak, pious man, who con 
tentedly relies upon the interference of the gods to c 
that which he himself should do. He is entire! 
oblivious of the fact that the gods help those wh 
help themselves. He is easily hoodwinked by ] 
wife, nor does he in any way seek to check he 
in her course of action. She commences the n 
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against her father, complains that "by day and 
night he wrongs" her; that he constantly "flashes 
with one gross crime or other," setting " us all at 
odds." She tells Oswald, that when Lear returns, to 
"say she is sick," to "put on" "weary negligence," 
"you and your fellows," to "let his knights have 
colder looks," " no matter what grows of it ; " that 
is what she desires, for she "would breed from 
fierce occasions." She will thus write to Regan and 
persuade her " to hold my very course." She seizes 
upon opportunity, to put into practice that which she 
has resolved upon, and at once tells her father, that 
not only his " all-licensed fool," but others of his 
"insolent retinue," break into "not to be endured 
riots ; " that he himself doth " protect this course and 
put it on by your allowance," by what of late he has 
" spoke and done." These charges amaze Lear, who 
is thrown quite aback by his daughter's conduct, and 
he wonders if she is his daughter, and who and what 
he is, and enquires, "who is it that can tell me who I 
am." His wonderment is classed with his "other 
new pranks," and he is told that since he is " old and 
reverent " he " should be wise." " The shame of his 
followers' proceedings doth call "for instant remedy," 
and she begs that he will "a little disquantity" his 
"train," and have "such men as may besort your 
age, which know themselves and you." By Goneril's 
reiteration of the charges of misconduct of himself 
and retinue she arouses his fiercest passions. She, 
however, is not dismayed, nor does it cause her to 
shrink, though Lear denounces her conduct and seeks 
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to overwhelm her with his curse. Firm of purpo 
she relents not, and absolutely persuades Albany, ] 
husband, who cannot divine whereof comes th 
" anger of the king" to endorse her course of action, 
and she at once writes to Regan to explain what she 
has done, and bids her messenger to " add sue! 
reasons" of his own "as may compact more. 
Regan does not fail to understand her sister's mean 
ing and she readily aids her design. When her 
father doth arrive and complains of Goneril's conduct 
she refuses to believe in what he affirms, advises hie 
to have " patience," for she has " hope you less kno 
how to value her desert, than she to scant her dut) 
She says, she "cannot think my sister in the lea 
would fail her obligation," and advises him to retu 
first admitting he has *' wronged her." When Lei 
would stay with Regan she will not receive hiir 
unless he brings "but twenty-five" followers, to no 
more will "she give place or notice," and finally sh 
determines to " receive him gladly but not 
follower." By this harsh, unnatural conduct, Lear i 
completely overwhelmed, his mental powers underg 
so severe a shock that they are shivered, and 
rushes to encounter the storm without, that is lei 
powerful than the one which rages within him. Bot 
Goneril and Regan are characterised by a love 
cruelty and bloodshed, and they are also sullied wi' 
lustful desires, though their love, which is truly of tl 
animal kind, is fixed upon one object, the bast; 
Edmund. Goneril "would rather lose the battle 
th.ui Regan "should loosen' h is love from her. 
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Regan implores Edmund not to be familiar with her 
sister. Regan falls a victim to the lustfulness and 
hate of Goneril, for she is poisoned by her directions ; 
and Goneril, we are led, not inaptly, to infer, commits 
suicide. 

The chief cause which leads up to and produces 
the tragic result is the vile ingratitude of Goneril and 
Regan, whose base and cruel natures possessed 
neither parental respect nor love. Actuated by a love 
of self and the gratification of their sensual desires, 
they seek to bend everything to that end. Age, 
honour, truth and love are all cast aside, — they are 
but idle words that course the wide world over with- 
out meaning or purpose. They are "truly unnatural 
hags," who, though "well-favoured" in their looks, 
are, of the foul and wicked, most foul. Their acts are of 
such a character, running contrary, as they do, to the 
self-will and pride of their father, that they evoke the 
fierce and passionate phase of his nature so stongly, 
that his judgment, reason and understanding are 
overthrown ; and we see before us a shattered man 
and parent, whose sorrows elicit a fulness of tragic 
feeling. The weaknesses of Lear are made most 
manifest, and the misery and suffering he doth 
undergo, in conjunction with the sad fate of the faith- 
ful loving Cordelia, all evoke the warmest sympathy ; 
and thus the purpose and end of tragedy — the purifi- 
cation of human feeling by human suffering — is 
effected. 



THE TEMPEST. 



The date of the production of this play is in i 
probability accurately assigned to the latter part c 
the year 1611. In 1609, Sir George Somers sail 
with nine ships for the new settlement of Virgini 
but his fleet was dispersed by a great storm ; some c 
the vessels returned to England and reported 1 
probability of the Admiral's ship being wrecked, 
event, however, did not take place, for Sir Georj 
reached the Bermudas. In 1610, a pamphlet 
Silvester Jourdain was published, giving an accoui 
of the storm and the discovery of the Bermuda: 
otherwise the Isle of Devils ; and it is said, 1 
Shakspere derived some hints from this pamphlet in 
the construction of his play. In 1614, Ben Johnson's 
"Bartholomew Fair" was produced, and in the indu> 
tion the following passage occurs, which serves | 
show that Shakspere's play was then in existence :- 
" If there be never a servant monster* in the fair, wh< 
can help it, he says, nor a nest of antiques ? he is la 
to make nature afraid in his plays, like those 1 
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t tales, tempests, and such like drolleries." This, 
undoubtedly, establishes the fact of Shakspere's play 
being then existing, and there can be but little doubt 
that the Tempest was written soon after Jourdain's 
pamphlet, and produced in 1611. Of "nature's book of 
secrecy," Shakspere in this play evidences a large 
amount of knowledge, and this knowledge was not 
gathered from Jourdain's pamphlet, though that may 
have furnished some hints relative to the incidents. To 
no other source but Shakspere's own wondrous powers 
can the language and characterisation of this poetic 
play be ascribed. 

At the time of the production of the Tempest, the 
belief in witchcraft and necromancy was very pre- 
valent in England. The power of magic was said to 
have been possessed by those students of nature, like 
Friar Bacon ; and a firm belief in magical incantations 
was not only held by the multitude, but many among 
the cultivated class of the period believed the same. 
Shakspere has seized upon this belief and availed 
himself of the opportunity it a (forded him of develop- 
ing his marvellous powers. The great activity which 
prevailed in the world of maritime discovery, the 
relating of the marvels which the voyagers said they 
had witnessed, served in no small degree to foster a 
belief in magical powers. These circumstances 
Shakspere has taken advantage of in this charming 
play, and so skilfully has he treated them by his 
powers of fancy, the fertility of his invention and the 
display of his wonderful imagination, that he fails not 
to interest both reader and spectator, exciting their 
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love of adventure and the marvellous, by the po 1 
of his language and the completeness of his consti 
tion. The Tempest is a remarkable instance of thi 
true romantic drama. It is addressed to the imagina 
tive portion of man's nature, and is unique in its kinc 
The excitement of the opening scene prepares th 
mind for everything which follows, and the sympath 
which we feel for the characters does not proceed ! 
much from the circumstances in which they ai 
placed, for its source can be traced within, it bein 
our sympathetic imagination that is awakened. 

The character of Prospero is maked by a stron 
love of humankind, and a fulness in the practice 
humanity. Possessed of the means to punish thos 
whose usurpation had driven him from his throne, 1 
country, and his friends, and having his enemies ful 
within his power, he seeks not to do so, but satisfie* 
with their penitence, he takes them back into his frien( 
ship. To their evil action he opposes good deeds, i 
malevolence he returns benevolence. Prospero is ! 
ordinary magician, he is a great enchanter, and tl 
source of his enchantment is to be found in the purit 
of his morals, the wonderful command he post 
over himself, and the extensive knowledge he h 
obtained " of the liberal arts," such being " without 
parallel." His acquaintance with the element 
powers is also a result of his " sacred studies," w 
"neglecting worldly ends" in his "own library" 
became possessed of volumes that he did prize abo> 
his dukedom. There is no real harshness 
Prospero, though in the scene with Ferdinand, 
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assumes its guise, and so strongly doth he display its 
externals, that his conduct wins from the pure 
Miranda an apology for her father's seeming. She 
bids the young prince — 

»" Be of comfort ; 
My father's of a better nature, sir, 
Then he appears by speech : this is unwonted 
Which now came from him." 

This is further confirmed by the words of Prospero 
himself, who in giving his daughter to Ferdinand, 
assures the latter that all his " vexations were but 
trials of thy love ; " and he having so " strangely 
stood the test," ratifies his rich gift of her, who " will 
outstrip all praise and make it halt behind her." 

The fair Miranda is one of the most exquisite 
creations in the whole range of the Shaksperean 
drama. She is a fit compeer for Cordelia, Perdita 
and Desdemona, — one of those quiet natures whose 
mental worth is closed as in a. bud ; whose depth of 
character is concealed like the fire of the diamond, 
until occasion serves and reveals the strength and 
beauty of her inner life. She is full of pity, and her 
training, which had been without intercourse with 
the outer world, has taught her two virtues — modesty 
and pity — both of which she never fails to practice. 
One of her greatest charms lies in her innocence, and 
in the tranquil harmony of her nature. She is not 
brilliant nor showy, she possesses no qualities that 
would render her pre-eminent among others. She is 
gentle, loving, deeply attached to her father, and it is 
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in the quiet development of her natural faculties tha 
she displays so much grace and purity. 

Miranda possesses all the elements of true woman 
hood, and her simplicity and tenderness displa 
themselves in her first scene. Her whole nature 
filled with love for Ferdinand, and she would no 
wish for " any companion in the world but " him ; nor 
to her " can imagination form a shape " besides him 
"to like of." "Modesty" is a jewel in her dower, 
and her innocence and truthfulness are fullyevidenced 
in her language and in her acts. She gives her heai 
to the young prince, and in giving that she gives hei 
life; for unless her holy love can have free play, and 
she is loved in return, life is valueless, it is a i 
blank in which no joy or pleasure can have any 
existence. The fulness of her love causes her to weep 
at her own " unworthiness that dare not offer " what 
she " desires to give and, much less take," what she 
" shall die to want." Ferdinand is worthy of her lov 
and she of his ; and the courting scene in the thin 
act is of such a character, that none but Shakspei 
could have written it. It takes rank among h 
highest productions, for it is most masterly in ita 
conception and in its execution. It is 
encounter of two most rare affections," in which bot 
are "infected" by a "plain and holy innocence," leac 
ingup to a confession of their love, culminating i 
the "bondage " of Hymen, "god of every town." ] 
the strength and intensity of her love, untainted I 
a sensuous thought, she accepts the circum 
stances, and at once readily admits, 
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your wife, if you will marry ; 
If not, I'll die your maid." 



This openness and candour of Miranda is fully 
equalled by a like display of similar qualities by 
Ferdinand, who answers her appeal, — 



Ferdim 

Fer. 
Mir. 



" My mistress, dearest ; 

And I thus humble ever. 

My husband, then ? 

Ay, with a heart as willing 

As bondage e'er of freedom : here's 

And mine, with my heart in it." 



Ferdinand is manly, gentle and true. He supplies 
another instance of the truth of the old saw, "who- 
ever loved that loved not at first sight" He is so 
entranced when he sees Miranda by her form and 
beauty, that he thinks she must be " the goddess on 
whom these arts attend," alluding to the singing and 
playing of Ariel. He would that she would vouchsafe 
his prayer, "give him some good instruction" how he 
"may bear" himself, and begs she will answer, "if 
you be a maid or no ? " If so she be, and her 
" affection " is " not gone forth," she should be his 
queen. Nought can efface or destroy this love, for if 
he can but " behold this maid " in his " prison once a 
day," he will have " space enough " in which to live 
and love. He would that he knew her name, so that 
he "might set it in" his prayers. He has "liked 
several women," but "never any with so full soul," 
for she is " so perfect and so peerless " that she must 
have been " created of every creature's best." He 
tells her, "the very instant that I saw you, did my 
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heart fly to do you service ; " and that this feeling i 
love which sight of her did generate still " resides 
within him, making him "slave to it, and for you 
sake am I this patient log-man." So strongly am 
powerful has love, ruler of humankind, seized upoi 
him, that he proclaims that " beyond all of what i 
in the world " he does so " love, prize and honour ' 
her. The " rich gift " which he receives from 
Prospero, of her, who " will outstrip all praise anc 
make it halt behind her," he most gladly accepts, an( 
as he hopes "for quiet days, fair issues and a lonj 
life," he vows to observe her "virgin-knot," for he 
would not play her false for all " the world." 

Gonzalo is a plain speaking, honest and true 
intentioned man, marked by some degree of humour, 
possessing a keenness of perception and a knowledg 
of humanity that enables him to understand and rei 
the intents of others to the advantage and safety j 
his sovereign. In the midst of the howling storm 1 
takes " comfort " for his safety from the visage of t 
boatswain, upon whom he can perceive " no drow 
ing mark," and he therefore feels that "though th 
ship were no stronger than a nutshell they are safe.' 
" His complexion is a perfect gallows," and he desires 
that " good fate " should " make the rope of ! 
destiny" the "cable" of their safety. Whei 
" wrecked " he bids the king " be merry," for he ha. 
" cause," " so have we all, of joy," for their "escape 
much beyond " their loss. Antonio and Sebastiaj 
are no match for the old courtier in the use of woi 
for he in this scene in seeking to remove the kinf 
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grief, so plays and flouts them, being as they are 
"gentlemen" " of such sensible and nimble lungs," 
that they " always " " laugh at nothing" and continue 
to "laugh at nothing still." When the treacherous 
advice of Antonio, relative to the assassination of the 
king, accomplishes its work on Sebastian, who 
resolves that the "case" of Antonio "shall be his 
"precedent," for as you " gottest Milan, so I will 
come by Naples," the king's life is saved by Gonzalo's 
exclamation on awakening from his slumber, in con- 
junction with his promptitude of action in putting 
himself on guard, and bidding the king to do the 
same; and so they "quit this place" with weapons 
drawn in further search of the king's " poor son." 
With the king he thus goes and roameth in search of 
Ferdinand throughout the wilds of the magic isle, 
until his " old bones ache " and he " can no further 
go," and they each seize upon the opportunity to rest, 
for both are much " attached with weariness." The 
banquet scene excites the admiration of the old 
counsellor, for though the forms by whom they are 
invited "are of monstrous shape," yet "their manners 
are more gentle-kind than of human generation." 
The "three men of sin," who are most " unfit to live," 
Alonzo, Sebastian and Antonio, desire to "feed," but 
they are befooled and made the sport of the dainty 
Ariel ; for the banquet vanishes and they are driven 
into a state approaching to madness by the remem- 
brance of the wrongs they have themselves committed 
or permitted to be carried out. The " deep and 
dreadful organ -pipe " " thunder " pronounces in 
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Alonzo's ear " the name of Prosper," and " it did " 
bass his trespass that he concludes that his son, 
retribution "in the ooze is bedded," and franticall 
he seeks " deeper than ever plummet sounded " 
him to "lie mudded." Sebastian and Antonio . 
similarly affected, for "their great guilt, like poison, 
given to work a great time after " " begins t 
their spirits. Gonzalo, honest in thought and 
intention, is not affected by these peculiar influence; 
He preserves his sanity, perceives the causes of t 
madness in others, and directs the movements ■ 
those who are with him and bids them follow "swif 
and hinder from what this ecstasy may provoke t 
to." He is a truly " holy " and " honourable ma 
whose deeds have ever been marked by human f< 
ing, and who, witnessing these acts of " wonder i 
amazement" and having "inly wept" thereon, 
ascribes their production to the "gods," foriti: 
that have chalked forth the way which brought I 
hither." His joy receives a full development whei 
the loved and loving ones are both acknowledged ] 
Alonzo, and he fervently wishes that " grief j 
sorrow " should " embrace ** all hearts that doth no! 
wish them joy, and he most cheerfully endorses 1 
expression " be it so, Amen." 

The moral tone which marks Sebastian 
Antonio is not of a very lofty character; it is wanting 
in manliness and in respect of the rights of othei 
It is but self-aggrandisement, no matter when, how, i 
where, so long as opportunity presents itself. " 
have each been guilty of diverse immoral and i 
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acts, arid they would not shrink from doing them 
again, if by so acting they could enhance their self- 
aggrandisement. They would not let "fortune sleep" 
when they would have her "waking," and Antonio 
does not fail to suggest to Sebastian how his position 
can be " trebled," if he will but avail himself of the 
occasion. If Sebastian did bear the mind "that 
Antonio does, what a sleep were this for your ad- 
vancement," for he by his "obedient steel" could 
" lay to bed " his sleeping brother " for ever ; " while 
Antonio couid put the honest Gonzalo to his perpetual 
wink to their mutual advantage. This suggestion is 
accepted by Sebastian, because his own yearnings 
tend in the same direction. It is not of consequence to 
Sebastian how, but it is of consequence to his selfish- 
ness and strong desire to possess absolute power, that 
such a fact should be accomplished. Thus they both 
agree to do most "foul unnatural murther," without 
compunction of conscience relative to the deed itself. 
Their murderous intent is frustrated by the sudden 
awakening of the faithful counsellor Gonzalo; and 
who somewhat suspects and takes the necessary 
steps to prevent the fulfilment of any foul desires. 
There is not much to admire in either of this brace of 
courtly men, for though they may not love evil for its 
own sake, yet they would not fail to practice evil acts 
when such acts show a tendency to advance their 
interests. Though ultimately moved to penitence 
through their fears, and forgiven by those whom they 
had sought to injure, they are but " traitors " who 
deserve frowns instead of smiles. 



i THE TEMPEST. 

Caliban is of the earth, earthly. He has just 
slight dawn of reason, a few sparks of intelligenc 
but none of morals. He is but one degree remov 
from the lower animals, and that degree being sole 
of an intellectual character, without any moral wort 
produces vicious desires leading to vicious deec 
He is of that type of animals "whom stripes m: 
move, not kindness." He has been treated 1 
Prospero "with human care," but the result of sin 
treatment was fruitless, for Caliban could not 1 
brought under human influence, he being on 
" capable of ill." He is truly " a hag-seed " ai 
the infliction of physical suffering is necessary 
keep him in order. The dread of " old cramps," " 
sidestiches that pen " his " breath up," and being 
racked and filled with pain that his cries make ev< 
beasts to tremble, keep him from the committal 
gross crimes. He has been taught to speak and 1 
profits by it, because it teaches him " how to curse 
He is unforgiven, remembering his so-called wrong 
and filled with the desire of accomplishing 
revenge. He suggests and plots the death 
Prospero, because all the spirits " do hate him 
rootedly as " he does ; but this is not the real reaso 
of his hate, that is to be found in the fact that 1 
believes that Prospero by sorcery "got this isle fror 
him. He would thus have his revenge on Prospei 
and he easily moves the drunken, sottish Stephana 
attempt to carry out his wishes. He would ha' 
Stephano "lord of" the isle, and he will be 
servant. " It is a custom " for Prospero in 
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afternoon to sleep;" and that is the time and the 
opportunity that should be seized upon. He would 
then " yield him " unto Stephano, who can either 
"knock a nail into his head" or " brain him" "with a 
log." To do this deed Stephano consents, being moved 
by the description of "the beauty of" Prospero's 
daughter, and also by the desire of being monarch of 
all he surveys. " Monster, I will kill this man," as it 
will " prove a brave kingdom " for " his daughter, 
and I will be king and queen," " and Trinculo and " 
Caliban "shall be viceroys." Caliban's desires are 
not, however, fulfilled ; the dainty Ariel defeats the 
monster's intent, by the information she gives to her 
lord and master Prospero ; and the torments which 
Caliban so much dreads are inflicted on all three, 
and "dry convulsions," "aged cramps," shortened 
" sinews " and grinding "joints" prove their reward. 

Trinculo and Stephano are worthy coadjutors of 
the "freckled whelp" Caliban. Their coarseness is 
of every day life, and it readily consorts with the 
natural brutishness of the son of Sycorax. They are 
in intellect obtuse, grovelling in their desires, seeking 
only the gratification of their animal propensities, in 
which practice they find their highest enjoyment, 
Trinculo is fond of "jesting," and he seeks to play 
with the "servant-monster," who, however, will not 
serve him, because " he is not valiant." He com- 
plains to Stephano, who threatens " to supplant some 
of" Trinculo 's teeth if he will continue to trouble 
Caliban, and does ultimately beat him, and bids him 
not to " give me the lie another time." Their pro- 
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ceedings with the " brave monster " promote 
action of the play, for the plot they concoct and s 
to carry out hastens its development. 

The deeds of Prospero and the acts of the daintj 
delicate Ariel, whose characteristics are tenderne; 
speed and grace, remove the drama from the world c 
reality, and they, in conjunction with its poeti 
thoughts and its true poetic language, create i 
awhile a world of fancy, in which our imaginatioi 
revels in the very madness of pleasure and delight 
The characterisation of this great effort of Shakspere 
muse is not derived from nor indebted to the work i 
any previous author. From within himself, from t 
vast stores of his own imaginative powers, did Shak; 
pere get both language and even incident of th: 
most marvellous poem. Everything is in harmony 
the rough manners of the boatswain are truthfu 
and dramatic, they are not too extravagant, and the; 
serve as an excellent contrast to the polished mannei 
and expressions of the king and his courtiers. 

This truly great play of the imagination is usual 
ascribed to be among the latest of Shakspere's 
productions ; and, if so, it is a remarkable instance o 
the vigour of his powers., and also remarkable for thi 
firm grasp which the day-dreams of his youth held o 
his powers in the days of their maturity. 
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The Shakspeare Memorial Library, with the exception 
of about fifty volumes, is the sole grift of Mr. Henry Thomas 
Hall, who has ever shewn an unwearied interest in the success 
of the Free Library. His contributions to the Memorial Library 
comprise 1,230 volumes, which include 129 English Editions ol 
Shakspere's Works, 206 Editions of the Plays, Poems and 
Selections, and 465 Works that illustrate the Life of Shakspere 
or his Works. Mr. Hall's object in founding this Memorial 
Library is thus stated: — "The works of Shakspere reflect the 
highest honour on the country of his birth. They have had great 
influence in the formation of the English character, and are now 
exerting still greater influences, for they are being" more exten- 
sively used than ever. The constant springing up of fresh editors 
and the frequent publication of new editions of his works 
demonstrate the great activity of thought and research which 
marks the Shaksperean literature of the day. To collect and 
■preserve the works of such an author is a labour that each town 
possessing a Free Library should engage in, for by so doing they 
will afford every lover of his race an opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with the great poet of humanity, and at the 
same time promote the erection of the noblest monument to his 
genius whose 'powerful rhyme' shall 'outlive the gilded monu- 
ments of princes,' To assist in the fulfilment of this work is 
the object of the Cambridge Shakspere Memorial Library; 
and should the 'few scraps' here collected serve as a nu- 
cleus for such a purpose the labours of its founder will be more 
than compensated." — Extract front the Introduction to the 
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